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THE COMPANY-SPONSORED FOUNDATION 


Rembrandt C. Hiller, Jr.* 


Many people who recognize the corporation’s 
impact as an economic force do not fully under- 
stand that it is also assuming a significant, emerg- 
ing role as a social institution. Company-sponsored 
foundations—themselves relatively new and dis- 
tinct—are an important expression of this role. 
However, these foundations are for the most part 
extensions of the contributions programs of the 
companies which sponsor them: the task cannot 
be here attempted, but the place of these foun- 
dations in our free society should not be con- 
sidered completely apart from the overall giving 
program of their creators (who may of course 
be non-corporate partnerships). And that overall 
giving has increased, it should be noted, from 
$30 million in 1936, to $214 million in 1946, to 
$418 million in 1956, and probably to nearly 
$500 miilion in 1961. 

Even a cursory examination of company-spon- 
sored foundations reveals a wide range of pur- 
poses and objectives. One end of the spectrum is 
typified by the International Harvester Founda- 
tion, which makes about 92% of the combined 
contributions for itself and its sponsor company 
and which gives to a variety of charitable, educa- 
tional, and technical organizations. At the other 
extreme are special-purpose foundations with very 
narrow but intensive focus, exemplified by the 
Bulova Foundation, which trains handicapped 
veterans for jobs in the watch-making industry. 


*Treasurer, The Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

A survey of 141 companies having general- 
purpose foundations, reported in 1955 by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, summarizes 
the basic advantages and disadvantages, from the 
sponsoring companies’ point of view, of giving 
through a foundation. The chief advantages noted 
were favorable tax treatment, particularly for gifts 
of appreciated securities or other property; sta- 
bility of giving, despite instability in company 
earnings; better planning, particularly with regard 
to longer-term commitments; and greater effi- 
ciency, sometimes simply because of centralized 
administration. One foundation noted a much 
more objective analysis of appeals. 

Chief disadvantages were a certain loss of con- 
trol over the funds; the difficulties of securing and 
retaining tax-exempt status; lessened participation 
by local management—the local nature of certain 
causes sometimes making direct contributions by 
company units preferable; the necessity of main- 
taining company memberships, and continuing 
donations closely tied to company interests; in- 
creased requests for giving (but wider opportuni- 
ties and wiser giving, too); stockholder objections 
(a diminishing phenomenon, over the last six 
years); and heavy claims on the time of company 
personnel. 


Basic Facts 

Approximately three-fourths of company-spon- 
sored foundations have been established since 
1950, with the peak rate of formation coming 
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in the excess-profits-tax years of 1952 and 1953. 
The selective listing of foundations in The Foun- 
dation Directory, Edition 1, includes 1,333 spon- 
sored by companies, or a little over one-fourth of 
the 5,202 total. A study of the Chicago area, 
summarized in Leo J. Shapiro’s Company Giving, 
reveals that in 1956, among companies with 1,000 
or more employees, 39% had foundations. (The 
proportion among all companies, regardless of 
size, was 5%). A recent N.I.C.B. study, mostly 
of larger companies, shows a proportion of 46% 
with foundations. The Chicago study further indi- 
cated that company-sponsored foundations were 
more likely in manufacturing, finance, or commu- 
nications than in retailing, wholesaling, or service 
industries. 

One interesting and significant fact is that, 
although gifts made through company foundations 
tend to be more in number, greater in amount, 
and broader in scope than would be the case if 
the company made all contributions directly, com- 
pany foundations seldom have a large corpus. 
There are a few notable exceptions, such as Gen- 
eral Electric Foundation (1958 assets, at market 
value, $26.5 million), Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Foundation (1958 assets, at market, $22.3 mil- 
lion), United States Steel Foundation (1958 assets, 
at ledger value, $22.1 million), and The Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation (1958 assets, at market, 
$22.4 million). But most company foundations are 
primarily channels for current giving, operating 
“close to the belt,’ with asset reserves no more 
than two or three times the annual giving rate. 
This is true even for many of the largest-spend- 
ing foundations, such as the Esso Education, 
Shell Companies, and International Harvester 
foundations. 

Another significant characteristic is the very 
high ratio of grants to total expenditures: prac- 
tically all companies absorb the operating costs 
of their foundations—salaries, travel, rent, equip- 
ment. Most foundation personnel also have re- 
sponsibilities in the company organization, thus 
wearing two hats. But even when the executive 
director and his staff are assigned full-time to 
the foundation, the company traditionally pays 
their salaries and expenses. 

Of still greater interest and significance is the 
matter of control. With few exceptions, the gov- 
erning boards of company foundations are com- 
posed of officers or directors of the sponsoring 


company. Only a handful have seen fit to employ 
special personnel or invite outsiders to become 
directors, though there is considerable merit in 
having at least one outside, or public, member 
on the governing board. In addition to the value 
of an objective viewpoint, such a public member 
may be selected in order to bring to foundation 
decision-making special knowledge in some im- 
portant field. 


Trend to Education 

There is a striking trend among companies to 
direct a greater proportion of their total giving 
to education, and company-sponsored foundations 
have been a strong factor in this development. In 
the Chicago study (Company Giving) over 25% 
of the respondents said that their companies would 
not have contributed to education, prior to 1957, 
if they had not already created their foundations. 
In a recent informal survey of 50 large industrial 
companies, having 1959 contributions totaling 
$63 million, it was found that 41% went to 
education. In 1955 the International Harvester 
Foundation gave 11% of its grants to education; 
by 1958 the figure had jumped to 22%. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 

The company-sponsored foundation has some 
unique features which affect its manner of oper- 
ation, but its place in society is essentially the 
same as that of all other kinds of private founda- 
tions. Like other foundations—to borrow Leonard 
Mayo’s terminology—it has five basic functions: 
exploration, initiation and demonstration, commu- 
nication, mobilization of support, and evaluation. 
The writer offers a few observations under these 
headings. 

Company-sponsored foundations ought to ex- 
plore promising leads in research and experimenta- 
tion. They should initiate and demonstrate new or 
untested programs. They should of course com- 
municate their activities and their plans, for the 
guidance of prospective grant applicants and to 
help government groups and other foundations 
with program planning. 

Company-sponsored foundations can often per- 
form a vital function by mobilizing support: pri- 
vate foundations, other agencies, and even gov- 
ernment often need to pool their resources and 
talents to reach an important objective. The matter 
of public versus private concerns is a gray area, 


no longer a black and white one. As Novice 
Fawcett, President of Ohio State University, has 
said, institutions such as his are better described as 
“tax-assisted” rather than “tax-supported”; Ohio 
State now derives less than half its non-business 
income from tax sources. The Midwest Airborne 
Television experiment, initiated by The Ford 
Foundation, is another example of a project so 
large and complex as to require joint effort by 
many groups including foundations, private and 
public educational institutions, as well as federal, 
state, and local governments. 

Company-sponsored foundations should evalu- 
ate and review their own programs, as well as the 
current status of the fields in which they operate. 
Most such foundations are understaffed. They 
would help themselves, and the causes they sup- 
port, by reducing their grants two or three per 
cent and spending that money on additional staff— 
people to help do the investigative and creative 
work so that the remaining ninety-seven or ninety- 
eight per cent may be given more wisely. 

Finally, if the private sector in our society is 
to be kept strong and effective, company-spon- 
sored foundations ought to do several essential 
things. First and foremost, in this crisis decade, 
they should work for the strengthening of our 
educational system. Some large companies which 
are still hold-outs and thousands of medium-sized 
and smaller companies which extend no such sup- 
port must be induced to get into the act. In addi- 
tion to this primary direction, company-sponsored 
foundations must strive to make their giving more 
purposeful, giving according to deliberately con- 
ceived plans rather than in response to personal 
pressures and daily demands. Flexibility should 
be carefully preserved: there is a regrettable ten- 
dency among companies and their foundations to 
make some contributions only because they have 
been making them for years. 

The need for creativity in spending foundation 
resources deserves special emphasis. One of the 
most recent examples to come to my attention is 
a small project of The Johnson Foundation, not 
strictly a company-sponsored foundation but set up 
by S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. In addition to design- 
ing the famous office building for the makers of 
Johnson’s wax, Frank Lloyd Wright also created 
the Johnson family home. This has recently been 
presented to the Foundation, which intends to use 
it as a sort of midwest “Arden House” where 


groups of 15 to 20 people can convene in “think” 
sessions on current problems. Another example 
is that of the CBS Foundation, providing one- 
year News and Public Affairs Fellowships which 
include not only study at Columbia University 
but also make use of the extensive facilities of 
CBS radio and television, giving Fellows on-the- 
job training of a high order. 

Our knowledge of company-sponsored founda- 
tions is relatively scanty. But there is evidence 
that they are already filling a vital role in philan- 
thropy with a total impact for good far greater 
than the dollars they contribute. 


MUSEUMS AND CORPORATE 
GIVING 


“One of the pleasant gifts for an art museum 
during 1960 was $150,000 from the CBS Foun- 
dation to the Museum of Modern Art — $30,000 
a year for five years. The money was given for a 
specific purpose, to revitalize the museum’s dor- 
mant program of national circulating exhibitions. 
The decision to give was won by the argument that 
there is no substitute for ‘live’ art and that a tele- 
vision company, which brings so much at second 
hand to such a wide audience, has the responsibility 
of bringing people also something at first hand. 
Objects from the museum’s collections, or bor- 
rowed for the purpose, will circulate to communi- 
ties that often must depend entirely upon such 
exhibitions for any direct contact with art. 

“Although many corporations have been gener- 
ous to museums, the potential here is still below 
the surface, for museums run a poor race against 
the competition of schools, hospitals, charitable 
institutions and others that compete for corporate 
largess. 

“One museum’s experience [is] typical enough 
to quote: 

‘We have some twenty-three local corpo- 
rations which contribute in amounts from 
$100 to $2,000 annually,’ the director wrote. 
‘The former outnumber the larger. When we 
canvassed about ten years ago to inquire as 
to corporate giving, we found that an art 
museum was not considered a legitimate 
cause for an outright gift. We therefore 
approached corporations on the basis of 
what we might do for their employes on a 
quid pro quo basis and found that they were 


more receptive. We stressed the fact that an 
industrial concern’s responsibility to its em- 
ployes lay beyond the time when they 
punched their time clock in the morning and 
in the evening and that employes should be 
given the opportunity to enlarge their cul- 
tural and intellectual horizons. We have spe- 
cial events in the evening for corporation 
members. We have also approached labor in 
the community and we are hopeful that we 
are going to crack the ice this coming year.’ 
“Ideally, a museum, like any other institution, 
likes to receive contributions with no strings at- 
tached. But apparently contributions will continue 
to be earmarked mostly for activities having to do 


with education.” 


Excerpted from John Canaday’s discussion of 
corporate gifts to museums, The New York 
Times, 1 January 1961 


FUTURE FOUNDATION FUNDS 


Former Senator Joseph R. Grundy (R., Penn.), 
who died in March 1961, left about $12 million 
of an estimated $18 million estate to establish 
the Grundy Foundation, a discretionary perpetuity 
for charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes. The Foundation is to be administered 
by the trustees of the estate; gifts are authorized 
for “constituted public agencies and instrumen- 
talities, or directly for public works, public im- 
provements or developments . . . for the benefit 
of .. . Pennsylvania . . . and the public generally.” 

In addition, part of the Foundation’s income 
will go to maintain the Senator’s ten-room Vic- 
torian mansion in Bristol, Pennsylvania, as a 
museum and an “example of a home furnished 
in a particular decorative period.” It will also 
construct a library, adjacent to the museum, to 
be known as The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Library in memory of the Senator’s only sister; 
this will be operated primarily for the free use of 
Bristol residents, but “the Foundation is author- 
ized to make its facilities available to others, sub- 
ject to restrictions and charges as it sees fit.” 


* * * 


John E. Mabee, oilman-rancher-philanthropist 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, died on 24 January 1961. 
His will, recently admitted to probate, names The 
J. E. and L. E, Mabee Foundation, Oklahoma, 
as beneficiary of most of his estate, estimated 


between $75 million and $100 million. Since its 
establishment in 1948 the Foundation has dis- 
bursed several million dollars to hospitals, schools, 
churches, public buildings, and various charitable 
groups in and outside Tulsa; its 1959 assets were 
$10.8 million. 


McCORMICK FUND JOINS 
COMMUNITY TRUST 


Chicago’s oldest foundation, the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, is to become part of 
The Chicago Community Trust. The decision to 
cease independent operation was made in Febru- 
ary 1961, in order to reduce administrative costs 
and because larger national foundations and gov- 
ernment agencies are increasingly active in the 
Fund’s main area of concern, child welfare 
research. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick established 
the foundation 53 years ago in memory of their 
daughter Elizabeth. More than $4.5 million has 
been disbursed for the mental and physical health 
of children, for the establishment of the Infant 
Welfare Society, and for other child-related activ- 
ities. With assets of $3.5 million, the Fund will 
bring the capital of The Chicago Community 
Trust to over $44 million and the number of 
administered funds to ninety-five. 

The Fund will retain its identity, explained 
James Brown IV, the Trust’s executive director, 
and all current commitments will be honored. 
The concern with child welfare will be continued, 
but careful study must precede any decisions as 
to specific program emphasis. 


ACCOKEEK FOUNDATION 


Too new for inclusion in The Foundation Diréc- 
tory, Edition I, the Foundation was organized for 
the preservation of historic sites and scenes along 
the Maryland shore of the Potomac River. With 
1960 assets of slightly less than $500,000 it con- 
centrates its efforts on research, making no grants; 
it makes use of outside experts rather than main- 
taining a professional staff of its own. Program 
includes genetic crop research; wildlife manage- 
ment; a Girl Scout Camp; and nature and edu- 
cational study. A program of research in basic 
land use is under way. 


FOUNDATIONS AND GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


Hugh Taylor, president of the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, has recently dis- 
puted Jacques Barzun’s critical view of foundation 
influence on graduate education. “Intellect today,” 
said Barzun in The House of Intellect, “though 
no longer a slave, is still a mendicant friar at the 
mercy of philanthropy or liberal goodness.” Speak- 
ing at Cornell University last December, Mr. 
Taylor declared that, if anything, Intellect and its 
administrators were more culpable than the phi- 
lanthropic foundations. Hoping to illustrate some 
of the ways in which foundations had contributed 
enormously to society’s benefit, he began by trac- 
ing the evolution of the relations between philan- 
thropic foundations and graduate education. In 
England, the profits from the Great Exhibition of 
1851 have been used for a long series of graduate 
science fellowships in British universities; in Den- 
mark, since 1876 the Carlsberg Foundation has 
expended millions in support of the education of 
scientists and for scientific projects in many parts 
of the world; and by 1946 Cecil Rhodes’ will had 
sent over 2,000 students to Oxford. 

Turning to American efforts, Mr. Taylor cited 
the work of The Rockefeller Foundation between 
the two World Wars. Prior to 1914 scientific 
leadership had come from Europe. The Founda- 
tion’s post-doctorate National Research fellow- 
ships in the physical sciences created a core of 
scientific personnel in the United States upon 
which universities could and did draw. The wis- 
dom of this undertaking was demonstrated in the 
1930’s when several Nobel Prizes were awarded 
American scientists, but its importance was 
dramatically apparent during the war. Many of the 
scientists responsible for the development of the 
atomic bomb had held National (and interna- 
tional) Research fellowships. 

In 1926 The Rockefeller Foundation imposed 
on Princeton University terms then considered 
quite harsh: the Foundation offered $1 million 
to advance Princeton’s scientific status if an addi- 
tional $2 million could be raised by the Univer- 
sity. It was. Thus, with the additional income from 
$3 million Princeton was better able to develop 
its scientific potential without outside interference 
—something very far removed from Barzun’s 
“projectism.” 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, awarding its grants primarily to first- 
year graduate students interested in college teach- 
ing, Owes its existence to the initiative of a single 
university. The success of the enterprise on a local 
scale prompted Carnegie Corporation to provide 
funds for a three-year national test run; later the 
Corporation was joined by The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and, in a supervisory capacity, by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities for a further 
five-year period, the foundations contributing 
$500,000 each, the Association approximately 
another $500,000. At first the program was con- 
cerned with the recruitment of college and uni- 
versity teachers from among returning veterans; 
gradually it changed to a more general recruitment 
of high caliber scholarly personnel—the university 
communities consciously reproducing themselves. 

With a 1956 Ford Foundation grant of $24,- 
500,000 the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation assumed its present form, expanding 
the annual total of fellowships to 1,000. (Fellows 
receive liberal stipends as well as tuition fees; in 
addition a subvention goes to their university.) 
This year fellowship nominations numbered 
10,000, a gain of 10 per cent over 1959-60. Some 
good candidates were still being missed but candi- 
dates were “only as good in this respect as the 
faculties permit,” all nominations being made by 
campus representatives. Of 78 graduate schools 
receiving Wilson fellows the “Big Four” have 
taken more than 40 per cent of the total, a fact 
that “requires the careful thought . . . of everyone 
concerned. . . . I can think of no more profitable 
step [than] for the officers and elder statesmen 
of these universities to make a mature, dispassion- 
ate evaluation of their own educational strengths,” 
thus permitting fellows to place themselves more 
accurately and, hopefully, more widely as well. 

Out of these experiments in graduate education 
there have now emerged the vastly more exten- 
sive programs of the Federal Government. The 
National Science Foundation’s Fellowship and Co- 
operative Fellowship programs grow from those 
pioneered by foundations in the 1920’s. And the 
National Defense Education Act’s Title IV pro- 
gram, for the first time recognizing that there is 
more to graduate education than simply the 
sciences, owes much to the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship program in the humanities and social 
sciences. 


INNOVATION, SUPPORT, TRANSFER 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 


“During the past year the [field] laboratories 
in both Trinidad and India have become formally 
affiliated with educational institutions—the first 
with the University College of the West Indies 
and the second with the University of Poona. 
Resident members of the [Rockefeller] Founda- 
tion staff in each instance are receiving courtesy 
professorial appointments. The administrative 
affiliation of the laboratories with the develop- 
ing educational and research structure of the co- 
operating country creates an excellent professional 
environment in which local staff can be trained 
and in which they can work with assurance of 
continuity. The new arrangements pave the way 
for the eventual transfer of full responsibility to 
local agencies. 

“During the year also the process began of 
transferring responsibility for the laboratory at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, to South African 
hands. The Foundation previously contributed 
both staff and funds to supplement the support 
provided by the South African Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, the Poliomyelitis Research Founda- 
tion, and the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The South African authorities expect 
to continue the activities of the laboratory on 
approximately the previous scale, with the Foun- 
dation’s contribution limited to some financial 
assistance during a transitional period.” 


Reprinted from Rockefeller Foundation 
Grants, Fourth Quarter, 1960, page 18. 


SMALL CITY, LARGE 
FOUNDATIONS 


Winston-Salem, N.C., has 111,135 people and 
foundation assets of over $100 million. Much of 
this foundation strength has been accumulated in 
the last fifteen years; to date it has been con- 
centrated on aid to North Carolina colleges and 
to state-wide programs for the eradication of 
disease. Almost exclusively for local—city and 
state—purposes, this giving has succeeded in stim- 
ulating still other sources of charitable funds and 
in generally quickening the pace of the city’s 
economic life. 


Winston-Salem’s wealth, which has 19th cen- 
tury roots, is chiefly from tobacco and textile 
manufacture. The R. J. Reynolds Co. cigarette 
factories are the largest in existence: the Z. Smith 
Reynolds Foundation, newly relocated in Georgia 
bat making all of its grants in North Carolina, 
and The Mary Babcock Reynolds Foundation, 
with assets of about $50 and $20 million respec- 
tively, were set up by heirs of R. J. Reynolds. 
Another heir, W. N. Reynolds, left two trusts 
totalling $5.4 million, and Mrs. W. N. Reynolds 
a further trust valued at $20 million. Cotton 
manufacture led to the John Wesley and Anna 
Hodgin Hanes Foundation, with assets of approx- 
imately $2 million. Other smaller foundations, 
sponsored by both textile and publishing com- 
panies, also operate in the area. 

Finally, the Winston-Salem Foundation, 
founded in 1919, is one of the ten largest com- 
munity foundations in the country. However, of 
its 1960 assets of $13.5 million, 7.1 per cent 
represented funds permitting unrestricted giving, 
while other similar foundations held 50 per cent 
of their assets without restriction. In 1958 only 
1.8 per cent of the Foundation’s income went 
for unrestricted uses, leading its Chairman to 
complain, appropriately: “Money, money every- 
where and not a cent to spend.” 


August Heckscher, Director of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, addressing the Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council on Community Founda- 
tions, May 1959: : 

“You ought to encourage so far as you possibly 
can the accumulation of free money within the 
foundations with which you are connected. You 
should cherish all money, obviously, but free 
money most of all. Persuade people that that 
which they give to you, administered by the 
community under trust, may meet purposes which 
they themselves had not foreseen and serve the 
long future better than anything which is pres- 
ently conceived. I stress this particularly because 
it is quite possible that the development of cor- 
poration giving will vastly increase over the com- 
ing years. In dealing with the corporations you 
should begin by emphasizing the freedom with 
which the money is given and the openness of 
purpose which it serves.” 


SLOAN FOUNDATION 
BASIC SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Over the past five years The Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation has sought to improve the position of 
basic research in the physical sciences, providing 
unrestricted grants for younger university sci- 
entists. In the first place, declares the Foundation’s 
report, A Program for Basic Research in the 
Physical Sciences, this area has been seriously neg- 
lected: funds have been more readily available for 
research in the medical, agricultural, and bio- 
logical sciences, which Americans have tradi- 
tionally regarded as more important. And sec- 
ondly, the report goes on, when funds have been 
allocated to the physical sciences it has usually 
been for the practical application of already exist- 
ing knowledge, to the detriment of fundamental 
research. 

Many educators believe, however, that science 
has been built around the discoveries of indi- 
vidual geniuses rather than through crash pro- 
grams and projects: the problem, according to 
the report, would appear to be where to find mod- 
est amounts of seed money for the nurture of 
gifted individuals. Under the Sloan Foundation 
Program grants are given in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and related fields for re- 
search of the scientist’s own choosing. Grants are 
made for a 2-year period and are normally ex- 
tended for a year or two, or even longer. More- 
over, quite generous provision is made to cover 
indirect costs incurred by the institution where the 
grantee’s work will be done. (Where major capital 
equipment is purchased under the grant no in- 
direct costs are allowed, since the equipment be- 
comes the property of the institution.) This is itself 
a departure from grant-making that does not take 
into consideration “hidden” expenses, often bur- 
densome, to the institution involved. Over the past 
five years there have been 182 Fellows, at a cost 
to the Foundation of almost $2 million (an addi- 
tional $2.5 million in grants has been approved) ; 
the median age of Fellows is thirty-two years. The 
annual level of expenditure will rise, in 1962, to 
$1.2 million. 

How successful has the Program been? The 
Sloan Foundation report indicates satisfaction with 
progress made. (Only one Fellow has left his aca- 
demic appointment for an industrial position.) 
But of course five years is too short a time to 


gauge the significance of research results; the ulti- 
mate value of a new discovery may not become 
apparent for decades. One can, however, point to 
some of the kinds of research being done. Most 
Sloan Fellows in physics are concerned with 
theoretical studies having to do with either the 
structure of atomic nuclei or the nature of the solid 
state of matter; one mathematician has become 
fascinated with the “mental prowess” of the elec- 
tronic computer; and one of the most challenging 
problems of organic chemistry, the understanding 
of the chemistry of living cells of both plant and 
animal types, is being tackled by at least three 
other Fellows. Fundamental investigations have 
also been undertaken in such interdisciplinary 
fields as biophysics, geochemistry, and astro- 
physics. More attention will be paid them in the 
future, in part because these subjects tend to fall 
outside traditional university departments and 
scientists involved in them find greater difficulty 
in obtaining funds. 

Two of the more frequent suggestions for Pro- 
gram modification have been (1) to include Fel- 
lows in engineering, and (2) to permit older 
faculty members to be appointed Fellows (the age 
limit is now set at thirty-seven). The Program may 
be extended to include scientists in certain branches 
of engineering, particularly in view of the overlap 
between some of the research activities in certain 
engineering departments and those in the basic 
fields of physics and chemistry. As far as the sec- 
ond problem is concerned, if the Program con- 
tinues for a sufficient length of time and is success- 
ful in selecting the most promising of university 
scientists at an early stage in their careers, pre- 
sumably the number excluded solely because of 
age will grow smaller each year. 


CAVEAT ELECTOR 


“It must be admitted that as a people and a 
Nation we have not been properly appreciative of 
intellectual achievement. This awareness and ap- 
preciation is not something the Government can 
legislate into being. We must build it into our 
national consciousness through our educational 
system, and until we do, science and all other 
forms of intellectual activity will lack the firm 


foundation they require.” 
Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, in his introduction to 
Science, the Endless Frontier (1960 reprint) 


LATIN AMERICA: 1929 


In 1925 the late Senator Simon Guggenheim 
and his wife created the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, “to promote the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding 
without distinction on account of race, color or 
creed, scholars, scientists and artists of either 
sex in the prosecution of their labors.” On 7 June 
1929 the donors enlarged both the Foundation’s 
scope and its assets; the major portion of Senator 
Guggenheim’s letter to the trustees follows. 


“Four years ago, when it was Mrs. Guggen- 
heim’s and my pleasure to endow the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation . . . we pur- 
posely . . . did not limit the operation of the 
Foundation to this country. We had in mind then 
what we desire to make effective now by this new 
interaction among the American republics, each 
endowment, namely, to assist in increasing the 
upon the other, in the arts and sciences, in edu- 
cation, and in the learned professions. 

“My brothers and I have long been engaged 
in commerce with many of the republics to the 
south of the United States, and we know that 
there are no longer any important factors of eco- 
nomic isolation separating us. But a similar com- 
merce of things of the mind, of spiritual values, 
is yet to be accomplished. It is Mrs. Guggenheim’s 
and my hope that this new fund may assist in 
supplying that great need. 

“We are proceeding in the conviction that we 
have much to learn in those countries that are 
our elder sisters in the civilization of America 
and much to give their scholars and creative 
workers. That is fundamental to our thinking on 
this subject. Nor must we fall into the easy error 
of grouping them all together in our thinking 
under the general term, “Latin American repub- 
lics”; for they are as individual as our own country 
is individual, and each will make her distinctive 
contribution to the commerce of the mind that 
we contemplate... . 

“It is with no nationalist or propagandist intent 
that we desire to make available such assistance. 
Men and women devoted to pushing forward the 
boundaries of knowledge and to the creation of 
beauty, reared with the impress of the same repub- 
lican institutions and principles of progress, must 


of necessity approach nearer and nearer together 
in scientific and artistic respect for each other’s 
attainments and culture. There is, moreover, a 
republic of learning and art which knows no 
boundary lines, and we desire only that scholars 
and artists from the American republics should 
meet and learn and teach what to them is Truth. 
For better understanding among the citizens of 
the American republics nothing is needed but 
more knowledge—a knowledge of the other’s cul- 
ture that yields nothing in zeal for one’s own. 
“Tt is with these thoughts in mind that we are 
adding to the endowment of the Foundation. This 
new endowment is made to the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation for its corporate 
purposes, and I ask that you be guided in its 
administration by the same principles of freedom 
of action that I have heretofore commended to 


” 


you. 


LAW FOUNDATIONS 


The American Bar Foundation, Chicago, has 
issued, as its Research Memorandum No. 23, 
“A Directory of the Foundations of the Legal 
Profession” (February 1961). A 17-page mimeo- 
graphed listing, the Directory contains summary 
statements of the work of 47 foundations, chiefly 
affiliates of state and local bar associations. In 
some instances financial as well as other data are 
also given. As Mr. E. Blythe Stason, Admin- 
istrator of the American Bar Foundation, points 
out in his Introduction, “much of the scholarly 
work on substantive law, legal history, and pro- 
fessional responsibilities is today being supported 
by these foundations.” We quote, with permis- 
sion, several paragraphs from Mr. Stason’s 
Introduction. 


“Bar associations began to use the foundation 
device for the purpose of carrying on certain of 
their activities exempt from federal taxes. This 
trend began shortly after the Second World War 
and seems to have reached its apex about a decade 
ago. Glenn R. Winters, Executive Director of the 
American Judicature Society, listed in 1954 (Bar 
Association Organization and Activities, 48-49) 
the reasons why every bar association should have 
a foundation or endowment: (1) It will provide 
money for special projects outside the ordinary 
scope of bar association activity; (2) It will raise 


money for the bar that otherwise would never 
be raised. Ordinarily a member pays his dues and, 
aside from this time and effort given to the activ- 
ities of the association, no further support is 
forthcoming; (3) It makes possible gifts which 
are deductible for income tax purposes. Dues paid 
to bar associations are deductible as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, but bar associations 
have not been regarded as eligible to receive tax 
exempt gifts because one condition of such ex- 
emption is that the organization does not under- 
take to influence legislation. The recent case of 
Dulles v. Johnson, [273 F.2d 362 (2d Cir. 1959), 
cert. denied Oct. 11, 1960] holding bequests to 
New York City, county and state bar associations 
deductible for federal estate tax purposes, casts 
doubt on this disability of bar associations. How- 
ever the tax questions are determined, a founda- 
tion can be set up expressly to comply with the 
tax exemption requirements and can so plan its 
program and activities. 

“For gifts to bar foundations to be deductible 
from the taxes of the donor and for the income 
of these foundations to be exempt from federal 
taxation, the standards of the Internal Revenue 
Code must be met. In deciding whether a par- 
ticular foundation is a ‘charitable organization,’ 
the Internal Revenue Service appears to rely on 
the foundation’s form of organization and the 
nature of its operations. (See Reiling, “Federal 
Taxation: What Is a Charitable Organization?” 
44 American Bar Association Journal 525 (1958)) 
Difficulties of one state bar foundation, predating 
the case of Dulles v. Johnson above, indicate that 
the Internal Revenue Service is prepared to view 
a bar foundation not organized exclusively for 
educational purposes as directed to ‘the advance- 
ment of the legal profession, a purpose more in 
keeping with that of a business league.’ ” 


REPAYMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP 
GRANTS 


“TIt was] expected that the beneficiaries would 
repay all grants made to them ‘when, as and if 
they shall become financially able to do so, such 
amounts to be added . . . to the principal of the 
Fund.’ Repayment, therefore, is a moral obliga- 
tion rather than a legal one. . . . The results up to 
the present time have not been particularly grati- 
fying. A limited number of beneficiaries have 


repaid their grants in full during the past twenty 
years. A larger number are presently engaged in 
reimbursing the Fund from time to time as their 
finances permit. The majority, however, have not 
yet initiated a repayment program.... The trustees 
...hope that as the interval since the completion of 
their formal education becomes longer and they 
become better established in their life work, there 
will be an increasing number who will honor their 
moral obligation.” 


Excerpted from Edwards Scholarship Fund, 
A Twenty-Year Report (1940-1960) 


FOUNDATION REPORTS 


The following foundation reports have been received by 
The Foundation Library Center during February and 
March 1961: 


Aurora Foundation, The, Illinois, Annual Report, 1960 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Inc., D.C., 
Annual Report, 1960 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York, 
Quarterly [Report], Volume 1X, No. 1, January 1961 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., D.C., 
Annual Report, 1960 

Cranbrook Foundation, The, Michigan, 
Financial Report for 1958, 1959, and 1960 

Cuno Foundation, The, Connecticut, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Detroit Community Trust, Michigan, 
Financial Statements, 1960 

Doherty (Henry L.) Educational Foundation, New York, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Duke Endowment, The, New York, 
Financial Statements, 1960 

Hawaiian Foundation, The, Hawaii, 
Financial Statements, 1960 

Hood (Charles H.) Dairy Foundation, Massachusetts, 
Annual Report, 1960 

James Foundation of New York, Inc., New York, 
Report, 1960 

National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Illinois, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., New York, 
Report on Five Years of Activities, 1954-1958 (asset 
figures not reported) 

Prentiss (The Elisabeth Severance) Foundation, Ohio, 
Report, 1961 

Rockefeller Foundation, The, New York, 
Grants, Fourth Quarter, 1960 

Spaulding-Potter Charitable Trusts, The, New Hampshire, 
Annual Report, 1960 


Welch (The Robert A.) Foundation, Texas, 
Annual Report, 1960 


FOREIGN 


Canada Council, The, Canada, Bulletin No. 7, Winter 1961 


Gulbenkian (Calouste Sarkis) Foundation, Portugal, 
Reports of the Accountancy Checking Commission for 
1959 and for 1960 


RECENT GRANTS 


Each issue of FOUNDATION NEws includes a section on foundation grants: Religion, Health, and Welfare in January 
and July; Humanities, International Activities, and Physical, Life, and Social Sciences in the March and September 
issues; and Education in May and November. 


The records cannot be complete, for we can list only those grants about which we receive information either from 
the donor foundation or from news reports. Grants of less than $10,000, and renewal grants, will generally not be 
listed. Conditional grants or pledges will be omitted until we have knowledge of a payment. More complete informa- 
tion on particular grants is usually available from the named foundation, or in the files of The Foundation Library Center. 


+Indicates that only a portion of this grant has been paid. 


EDUCATION 


Scholarships and fellowships of less than $10,000 are not listed here. The Foundation Directory, Edition 1, lists in 
its Index of Fields of Interest 49 foundations supporting scholarships and 43 supporting fellowships. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$125,000 to Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, Ill., for 
study of university role in adult edu- 
cation 


¢ $61,000 to University of Oklahoma 
for experimental degree program for 
adults 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $15,- 
000 to Western Reserve University, 
School of Social Work, Ohio, for 
training houseparents 
FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION, N.Y., 
to American Foundation for Continu- 
ing Education, Ill.: $251,365 for inter- 
national affairs discussion program, 
and $300,000 for liberal education of 
adults through study-discussion groups 
¢ $300,000 to Great Books Founda- 
tion, Ill., for Great Books discussions 
¢ $200,000 to Syracuse University, 
N.Y., for expansion of program in 
public responsibility 
KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$12,053 to Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., Professors of Adult 
Education, Ill., for training programs 
for adult education leaders 


AID TO TEACHERS 


CoE FounpbATION, N.Y., $10,000 to 
Simpson College, Iowa, for American 
Studies Program for Iowa public high 
school teachers 

DANFORTH FOUNDATION, Mo., $10,000 
to North Carolina College for faculty 
humanities studies 

DONNER FOUNDATION, Pa., $100,000+ 
to Groton School, Mass., for faculty 
salaries 

Forp FouNpDATION, N.Y., $10,500 to 
University of Akron, Ohio, for series 
of faculty seminars on business ad- 
ministration 


Litty ENDOWMENT, Ind., $12,500 
each to Dillard University, La., and 
Fisk University, Tenn., and $15,000 to 
Hampton Institute, Va.: for faculty 
improvement 


Macy (JosiIAH), JR. FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$150,000 to University of Rochester, 
School of - Medicine and Dentistry, 
N.Y., to strengthen faculty salaries 
in basic sciences (3-year grant) 
PRENTISS (ELISABETH SEVERANCE) 
FOUNDATION, Ohio, $10,000 to West- 
ern Reserve University, School of 
Medicine, Ohio, toward professor’s 
salary 

SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$150,000 for faculty members in 100 
colleges and universities 


e $46,000 for residencies for Shell 
Merit Fellows or Scholars at Cornell 
University, N.Y., and Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALLEN-BRADLEY FOUNDATION, Wis., 
$10,000 to Milton College, Wis., 
toward conversion of gymnasium to 
fine arts center 


AVALON FouNDATION, N.Y., $150,000 

to Columbia University, Law School, 

N.Y., toward building construction 

¢ $250,000 to Columbia University, 
School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine, N.Y., $100,000 
to Harvard University, School of 
Public Health, Mass., and $350,000 
to University of Vermont, College 
of Medicine: in each case for build- 
ing program 

AVONDALE EDUCATIONAL AND CHARI- 

TABLE FOUNDATION, Ala., $10,000 to 

University of Alabama toward con- 

struction of engineering school 


Bapcock (Mary REYNOLDS) FOUNDA- 
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TION, N.C., $620,000 to 10 American 
colleges for construction, expansion, 
and repair of physical plants 


BENEDUM (CLAUDE WORTHINGTON) 
FOUNDATION, Pa., $250,000 to Davis 
and Elkins College, W.Va., for student 
union 


BLAKLEY-BRANIFF FOUNDATION, Texas, 
$100,000 to Abilene Christian College, 
Texas, for Citizenship Center class- 
room building 


BOETTCHER FOUNDATION, Colo., $1,- 
250,000 to Denver University, Colo., 
toward construction of Boettcher Cen- 
ter for Science, Engineering and 
Research 


BooTH FERRIS FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$250,000 to University of California 
toward construction of Earl Warren 
Legal Center 


BRowN (T. J.) AND C. A. LUPTON 
FouNDATION, Texas, $75,000 to Texas 
Christian University for construction 
of student center 


CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $12,- 
500 to Julie Billiart School for excep- 
tional children, for building program 
CoRNING GLASS WorRKS FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $2,250,000 for establishment of 
Corning Community College, N.Y. 
DERoy (HELEN L.) FOUNDATION, 
Mich., $323,000 to Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Mich., for construction of 
teaching auditorium 

Et PoMar FounpaTION, Colo., $25,- 
000 to Florence School District, Colo., 
for elementary school building 

Esso EDUCATION FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$100,000 to Lehigh University, Pa., 
for science building equipment 

FELS (SAMUEL S.) FuNp, Pa., $400,- 
000 to Temple University, Pa., toward 
medical research building 


FILENE FUND and LINCOLN AND 


THERESE FILENE FOUNDATION, Mass., 
$20,000 to Boston University, Mass., 
for union building fund 


Forp Motor COMPANY FuND, Mich., 

$100,000 to Western Reserve Univer- 

sity, Ohio, for science center 

GIFFORD (ROSAMOND) CHARITABLE 

CorPorRATION, N.Y., $100,000 to Syra- 

cuse University, N.Y., toward con- 

struction of Huntington Beard Crouse 

Classroom Building 

HANNA (LEONARD C.), JR. FUND, Ohio, 

$600,000 to Yale University, Conn., 

toward construction of arts center 

HARTFORD FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC 

GIVING, Conn., $35,000 to Princeton 

University, School of Architecture, 

N.J., for building construction 

HAYDEN (CHARLES) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$250,000 to Boston University, Mass., 

for new university union 

e $50,000 to Franklin Technical In- 
stitute, Mass., for conversion of 
building into laboratory and class- 
room 

HEARST (WILLIAM RANDOLPH) FOUN- 

DATION, Cal., $10,000 to Siena College, 

N.Y., for construction of student 

dormitory 

JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW YoRK, 

$20,000 to Bates College, Me., for 

chapel carillon 

e $50,000 to Colgate University, N.Y., 
for converting old library into Lan- 
guage Center 

e $25,000 to Guilford College, N.C., 
toward construction of religious edu- 
cation-auditorium-music building 

e $100,000 to Princeton University, 
N.J., for renovation of McCormick 
Hall and School of Architecture 

e¢ $25,000 to University of Pennsyl- 
vania toward additions to Law School 
building 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 

$311,477 to Battle Creek Board of 

Education, Mich., for Kellogg Com- 

munity College campus 

KETTERING (CHARLES F.) FOUNDA- 

TION, Ill., $800,000 to Oberlin Col- 

lege, Ohio, for construction of science 

and music facilities 

KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $100,000 

to Syracuse University, N.Y., to estab- 

lish language center 

LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $195,000 to 

Evansville College, Ind., for building 

program 

e $12,500 to Marian College, Ind., for 
language laboratory 

LoNGWoop FounpaATION, Del., $12,000 

to Washington College, Md., to equip 

science building 

McCorMIck (ROBERT R.) CHARIT- 


ABLE TRusT, IIl., $30,000 to Chicago- 
Kent College of Law, IIl., for rebuild- 
ing program 
McGREGoR Funpb, Mich., $50,000 to 
Wayne State University, Mich., for 
furnishings 
MERRILL (CHARLES E.) Trust, N.Y., 
$25,000 to Hamilton College, N.Y., 
for laboratory equipment and audio- 
visual teaching aids 
MEYER (EUGENE AND AGNES E.) FOUN- 
DATION, D.C., $75,000 to American 
University, D.C., for construction of 
arts building 
e $65,000 to George Washington Uni- 
versity, D.C., for president’s resi- 
dence 
Mr. ARARAT FOUNDATION, Md., $125,- 
000 to Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
for construction of continuing educa- 
tion center 
OLIN FouNDATION, N.Y., $34,750 to 
Carleton College, Minn., for electron 
microscope for Olin Hall of Science 
¢ $1,637,000 to Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Ohio, for construction of 
Olin Laboratory of Materials 
Sciences 
PARKER (THEODORE EDSON) FOUNDA- 
TION, Mass., $75,000 to Dartmouth 
College, Medical School, N.H., toward 
construction of medical science build- 
ing 
Pet MiLk FouNDATION, Mo., $10,000 
to Washington University, Mo., for 
construction of cottage at Conference 
Center 
PFEIFFER (GUSTAVUS AND LOUISE) 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION, N.Y., $10,000 
to Brown University, R.I., for biology 
equipment 
e $39,000 to University of Kansas 


City, Mo., for construction and 
equipment of pharmacy building 
laboratory 


PITTSBURGH FOUNDATION, Pa., $25,000 
to Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pa., for lounge in new student union 
REYNOLDs (Z. SMITH) FOUNDATION, 
Ga., $50,000 to Livingstone College, 
N.C., and $750,000 to Wake Forest 
College, N.C., in each case for women’s 
dormitory 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$175,000 to Carleton College, Minn., 
for development of biology depart- 
ment 
e $375,000 to Oberlin College, Ohio, 
for construction of science and music 
facilities 
ROTHSCHILD (B.DE) FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, N.Y., $20,- 
000 to Arizona State University, New- 
man Club, toward construction of 
center 
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SANTA ANITA FOUNDATION, Calif., 
$75,000 to Loyola University, Calif., 
for construction of theater 


SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $1,250,000 to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pa., for construction 
of engineering building 

SCHERING FOUNDATION, N.J., $25,000 
to Upsala College, N.J., for construc- 
tion of science hall 
SPAULDING-POTTER CHARITABLE 
Trusts, N.H., $14,000 to New Eng- 
land College, N.H., for construction 
and equipment of science building 


¢ $100,000 to St. Anselm’s College, 
N.H., toward construction program 


STATLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., $16,500 
to Cornell University, N.Y., for elec- 
tric organ for auditorium 


¢ $150,000 to New York City Com- 
munity College for construction of 
kitchens, bakeries, and dining rooms 
for training hotel workers 

TIMKEN FOUNDATION OF CANTON and 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

CHARITABLE TRUST, Ohio, $410,000 

to Malone College, Ohio, for construc- 

tion of Timken Science Hall 


TREXLER FOUNDATION, Pa., $10,000 
to Cedar Crest College, Pa., for build- 
ing fund 

WHITE (GEORGE H. AND MINNIE 
MARSH) FOUNDATION, N.Y., $62,000 
to Hartwick College, N.Y., for physics 
laboratories in proposed science build- 
ing 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUN- 
DATION, Wis., $500,000 to University 
of Wisconsin for electronic computer 
for numerical analysis laboratory 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX FOUNDA- 
TION, N.Y., $10,000 to Colorado 
School of Mines Foundation for facul- 
ty improvement program 
AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $150,000 
to Association of American Medical 
Colleges, Ill., for 5-year support 
DONNER FOUNDATION, Pa., $15,000} 
to Council for Basic Education, D.C., 
for general support 
Esso EDUCATION FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$50,000 to United Negro College 
Fund, N.Y. 
Forp FouNDATION, N.Y., $120,000 to 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, Mo., for program 
of Intercollegiate Case Clearing House 
¢ $38,000 to Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, Me., for 
evaluation of student testing 


e $150,000 to National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers for im- 
proved management of foreign stu- 
dent programs 

GOoDYEAR FOUNDATION, Ohio, $20,000 

to Ohio Foundation of Independent 

Colleges for support of member col- 

leges 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FouNDATION, Mich., 

$240,000; to American Association 

of Junior Colleges, D.C., to strengthen 
and expand services 

LiILLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $45,050 to 

Association of American Colleges, 

D.C., for college and university ad- 

ministrative consultant service 

e $35,000 to Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, D.C., for general support 

e $48,000} to Kentucky Independent 
College Foundation for reorganiza- 
tion of cooperative fund raising 
program 

MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) FOUN- 

DATION, N.Y., $50,000 to Association 

of American Medical Colleges, IIl., 

for development program 

ROSENBERG FOUNDATION, Calif., $24,- 

176 to California Commission on 

School Administration for improve- 

ment of educational administration 

e $26,365 to Santa Barbara County 
Citizens Advisory Committee, Calif., 
for evaluation of Senior High School 
work education program 

SANTA FE FounpaTION, IIl., $30,000 

to Kansas Foundation for Private Col- 

leges for support of liberal arts colleges 

SMITH KLINE AND FRENCH FOUNDA- 

TION, Pa., $32,695 to Matching Gifts 

for Education Program 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


BENEDUM (CLAUDE WORTHINGTON) 

FouNDATION, Pa., $60,000 for new 

research and public relations office to 

Strengthen higher education in West 

Virginia 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 

$650,000 to American Council of 

Learned Societies, D.C., for research 

and conferences on scholarly and edu- 

cational subjects 

¢ $300,000 to Center for Programed 
Instruction, N.Y., to further devel- 
opment of self-teaching devices (3- 
year grant) 

¢ $300,000 to Educational Testing 
Service, N.J., for 2-year study of 
US. teacher training 

¢ $100,000 to Educational Testing 
Service, N.J., for evaluation of self- 
teaching devices (2-year grant) 


¢ $20,000 to Educational Testing 


Service, N.J., for study of national 
system of credit by examination 


$25,000 to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for international con- 
ference on scientific and engineering 
education 


$75,000 to National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, N.Y., for research 
on economic value of education to 
national economic growth 


$250,000 to National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, Ill., for research 
on academically talented students 

e $250,000 to Stanford University, 
Calif., for research in learning 
process 


$140,000} to University of Colorado 

for Inter-University Committee on 

the Superior Student 

$10,400 to University of Pittsburgh, 

Pa., for study of executive develop- 

ment programs 

$90,000} to Washington University, 

Mo., for studies on politics of public 

education 

$56,500 to Yale University, Conn., 

for research on teaching of mathe- 

matical logic in elementary schools 

CLEVELAND FOUNDATION, Ohio, $50,- 

000 to Cleveland Education Research 

Council for research for smaller 

school systems 

DOLFINGER-MCMAHON FOUNDATION, 

Pa., $15,000 to Franklin Institute, Pa., 

for survey of educational activities 

ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $53,000 to 

Alaska State Board of Education for 

study of Alaskan school system 

¢ $2,000,000 to Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, N.Y., for 
program. support 

¢ $72,500 to Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Wis., for experimental cen- 
ters for in-migrant and other chil- 
dren in depressed areas 

¢ $94,700 to Philadelphia, Pa., Board 
of Public Education for work on 
educational problems of culturally 
different children 

¢ $128,400 to Pittsburgh, Pa., Public 
Schools for work with in-migrant 
and transient children in depressed 
areas 

¢ $15,700 to Princeton University, 
N.J., for research conference for 
new business school deans 

FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUvu- 

CATION, N.Y., $15,000 to State De- 

partment of Education, N.Y., for 

Research Center Project for assessing 

experiments in education 

HoustoN ENDOWMENT, Texas, $27,- 

000 to Southern Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools, Tenn., 
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for study of methods of accrediting 
southern colleges 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$100,000 to Association of American 
Colleges, D.C., for study of medical 
schools 


LILLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $12,000 to 
University of California for national 
conference on 2-year college 

NEW WORLD FounpaTION, N.Y., $13,- 
000 to Rockland Foundation, N.Y., 
for pilot project in public schools 
to encourage creative thinking and 
learning 


NEW YORK FOUNDATION, $25,000; 
NEw YorRK FUND FOR CHILDREN, $235,- 
000; and TACONIC FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$20,000: to Queen’s College, Edu- 
cation Department, N.Y., for 3-year 
research on improved training of 
teachers of underprivileged 
NUTRITION FOUNDATION, N.Y., $11,- 
400 to Columbia University, N.Y., 
for research on nutrition education 
in elementary schools 

PEw MEMoRIAL TRusT, Pa., $10,000 
to Parsons College, Iowa, for cur- 
riculum study 

ROSENBERG FOUNDATION, Calif., $12,- 
500 to Claremont Graduate School, 
Calif., for 2-year program to apply 
selected concepts and methods of cul- 
tural anthropology to public school 
teaching 


ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$40,000 to Brown University, R.I., for 
experimental summer session for jun- 
ior high school boys whose academic 
performance is below their ability 
¢ $127,000; to Collegiate School, 
N.Y., to develop automated teach- 
ing materials for secondary schools 
e $191,600 to Hamden Hall and Yale 
University, Conn., for experiment in 
teaching pre-kindergarten children 
to read and write 
DONNER FOUNDATION, Pa., $4,500,000 
to 15 independent secondary schools 
for teaching endowments 
FLEISCHMANN (MAx C.) FOUNDATION 
oF NeEvapA, $10,000 to St. Peter’s 
School for Boys, N.Y., toward library 
construction 
ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $75,000 to 
\ Buffalo, N.Y., Board of Education for 
‘pilot project in Public School No. 12 
¢ $118,500 to Chicago, Ill., Board of 
Education for program of non- 
graded classes in reading and arith- 
metic for elementary-school pupils 
Over-age in grade 


e $130,000 to Cleveland, Ohio, Board 
of Education for summer program 
to prepare in-migrant children for 
school 

$135,900 to Detroit, Mich., Board 
of Education for in-service teacher 
training on problems of culturally 
different pupils 

$137,025 to St. Louis, Mo., City 
School District for summer remedial 
reading and spélling program for 
culturally different pupils 

$60,000 to San Francisco Unified 
School District, Calif., for program 
in 2 elementary schools to overcome 
reading and language problems 
$500,000 to University of Maine to 
strengthen training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers 


$75,000 to Washington, D.C., Board 
of Education for language-arts pro- 
gram for culturally different children 
GUGGENHEIM (DANIEL AND FLORENCE) 
FOUNDATION, N.Y., 17-acre site valued 
at $100,000 to Board of Education, 
N.Y., for elementary school in Port 
Washington, N.Y. 
KRANNERT (HERMAN CHARLES AND 
ELLNORA DECKER) FOUNDATION, Ind., 
$25,000 to Indianapolis Catholic High 
Schools Fund, for 3 new Catholic high 
schools in Marion County, Ind. 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $16,000 to 
Indianapolis Public Schools, Ind., for 
student awards 
e $30,000} to Los Angeles Conserva- 
tory of Music and Arts, Calif., 
for preparatory school program for 
gifted children 
e $25,000 to North Shore Country 
Day School, Ill., for development 
campaign 
e $20,000 to Park School, Ind., for 
operating budget 
LoNGwoop FouNpATION, Del., $300,- 
000 to Friends School, Del., for devel- 
opment fund 
MERRILL (CHARLES E.) TRUST, N.Y., 
$25,000 to Northfield Schools, Mass. 
METROPOLITAN FOUNDATION OF AT- 
LANTA, Ga., $10,000 to Westminster 
Schools, Ga. 
WEGMAN (JOHN F.) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $10,000 to Catholic school 
fund, N.Y., for construction of 2 high 
schools 


ENDOWMENT 


CARTER (AMON G.) FOUNDATION, 
Texas, $250,000 to Texas Wesleyan 
College toward permanent endowment 
fund 


McCorMIck (ROBERT R.) FOUNDA- 
TION, Ill., $35,000 from Chesser M. 


Campbell Memorial Fund, adminis- 
tered by the Foundation, to Uni- 
versity of Michigan for endowment 
fund for journalism scholarships and 
fellowships 
MCDONALD (WALTER A. AND GEORGE) 
FOUNDATION, Ohio, $50,000 to Xavier 
University, Ohio, for endowment of 
chemistry assistantship 
MoTT (CHARLES STEWART) FOUNDA- 
TION, Mich., stock valued at $545,187 
to Stevens Institute of Technology, 
N.J., for endowment fund for general 
operating purposes 
PARDEE (ELSA U.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$20,000 to University of Minnesota 
for professorship in cancer biology 
SPAULDING-POTTER CHARITABLE 
Trusts, N.H., $30,000 to Tufts Uni- 
versity, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Mass., for professorships 
TIMKEN FOUNDATION OF CANTON, 
Ohio, about $100,000 each of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. capital stock to 
Mount Union College, Ohio, and Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio, for endowment 
funds 
WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION, Pa., $48,000 to Georgia Institute 
of Technology, School of Electrical 
Engineering, to establish professorship 
(3-year grant) 
¢ $80,000 to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, School of Engineering, Md., to 
establish professorship 


FELLOWSHIPS 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $21,000 

to Print Council of America, N.Y., 

for graduate fellowships in graphic 

arts 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 

$150,000 to Radcliffe College Institute 

for Independent Studies, Mass., for 

fellowships 

¢ $45,000 to University of Arizona for 
fellowships at Guadalajara Summer 
School, Mexico 

e $65,000 to Yale University, Conn., 
for fellowships 

Forp Motor COMPANY FUND, Mich., 

$250,000 to Institute of International 

Education, N.Y., for international 

fellowships 

Hoop (CHARLES H.) DatRy FOUNDA- 

TION, Mass., $14,400 to 8 U.S. uni- 

versities for graduate fellowships in 

studies related to milk production or 

distribution 

LitLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $15,000 to 

University of Michigan for graduate 

fellowships 

MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) FOUN- 

DATION, N.Y., $25,000 to National Re- 
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search Council for experimental fel- 
lowship program in medical sciences 
¢ $48,715 to National Research Coun- 
cil for fellowship program in medi- 
cal sciences 
MELLON (A.W.) EDUCATIONAL AND 
CHARITABLE TRUST, Pa., $100,000 to 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, De- 
partment of Architecture, Pa., for 
graduate fellowships 


SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$216,300 for fellowships or teaching 
assistantships at 47 colleges and uni- 
versities 


e $182,000 for Shell Merit Fellow- 
ships at summer seminars for high 
school science and mathematics 
teachers, Cornell University, N.Y.. 
and Stanford University, Calif. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $50,000 
to Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art, N.Y., for 
Centennial Development Program 
BENEDUM (CLAUDE WORTHINGTON) 
FOUNDATION, Pa., $10,000 to Morris 
Harvey College, W.Va., for operating 
expenses 

BUFFALO FOUNDATION, N.Y., $51,093 
to University of Buffalo, N.Y. 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES FOUNDATION, 
N.C., $10,000 to Auburn University, 
Ala., for development program 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$26,500 to Brown University, R.L., 
for courses demonstrating subject in- 
terrelationships (3-year grant) 

CoE FounpaTIon, N.Y., $10,000 each 
to College of Idaho and Highlands 
University, N.M., to establish summer 
programs in American studies 
COMMONWEALTH Funp, N.Y., $240,- 
000 to Tulane University, La., for 
teaching program 

DANFORTH FOUNDATION, Mo., $25,000 
to Occidental College, Calif., for 
honors program 

DETROIT COMMUNITY TRUST, Mich., 
$15,242 to Wayne State University, 
Mich. 

DOLFINGER-MCMAHON FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $16,000 to Swarthmore College, 
Pa., for undergraduate summer re- 
search program 

DUKE ENDOWMENT, N.Y., about 
$250,000 to Furman University, S.C. 
Esso EDUCATION FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$15,000 to University of Tulsa, Okla., 
for undergraduate education and scien- 
tific equipment 

FALK (MAURICE AND LAURA) FOUN- 
DATION, Pa., $15,000 to Rutgers Uni- 


versity, Eggleton Institute, N.J., for 
research project by 5 young political 
scientists 


e $14,175 to Wesleyan University, 
Conn., for practical politics course 
in government department 


Forp FOUNDATION, N.Y., $1,398,000 

to 7 U.S. universities for experimental 

program for college teacher prepara- 

tion 

e $1,844,000 to Cornell University, 
N.Y., for cooperative program with 
Syracuse University and Universities 
of Buffalo and Rochester to improve 
secondary school teacher and ad- 
ministrator training 


e $35,000 to Drury College, Mo., for 
undergraduate curriculum integrat- 
ing business education with liberal 
arts 


e $60,000 to University of Southern 
California, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, for full-time director of re- 
search, and for visiting scholars in 
social science and quantitative 
methods 


Fox (Harry K. Fox aND EMMA R.) 
CHARITABLE FOUNDATION, Ohio, $16,- 
000 to Western Reserve University, 
Ohio, for schools of social science, 
medicine, and law 


FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION, N.Y., 
$350,000 to Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity for establishment of Center for 
Continuing Liberal Education 


¢ $300,000 to Washington University, 
Mo., for 5-year support of Civic 
Education Center 

FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDu- 

CATION, N.Y., $160,300 to Stephens 

College, Mo., for 3-year experimental 

use of campus residential facilities as 

learning center 


¢ $161,000 to University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for 3-year honors 
_ program 
HARTFORD FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC 
GIvING, Conn., $35,000 to Trinity Col- 
lege, Conn., for 2-year development 
of new educational programs 
HAYDEN (CHARLES) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$50,000 to Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., toward Graduate 
Center 
HEARST (WILLIAM RANDOLPH) FOouN- 
DATION, Calif., $10,000 to Junior Col- 
lege of Albany, N.Y. 
HESTER (MAUREEN AND MICHAEL) 
FouNpDATION, Calif., $10,000 to Col- 
lege of the Holy Names, Calif. 
HILL (Louis W. AND MaAuD) FAMILY 
FOUNDATION, Minn., $31,950 to Inter- 
College—Hill Reference Library for 
area studies program 


e $11,000 to St. Olaf College, Minn., 
for Science-for-Youth summer insti- 
tutes 


JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW YORK, 
$40,000 to Hampton Institute, Va., 
for current operations 


e $20,000 to Tuskegee Institutz, Ala., 
for current operations 


JOHNSON FOUNDATION, Wis., $100,000 
to University of Wisconsin for estab- 
lishment of Center for Productivity 
Motivation in School of Commerce 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$16,000 to University of Michigan for 
teacher training program in human 
genetics 


e $159,000 to University of Minnesota 
for program of education in hospital 
administration 

KETTERING (CHARLES F.) FOUNDA- 

TION, Ill., $15,000 to Harvey Mudd 

College, Calif., for senior students’ 

individual research in physical sciences 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $43,000 to 

Atlanta University, Ga., for reading 

program 

¢ $618,000 to Butler University, Ind., 
for fine arts building, faculty im- 
provement, and general purposes 


¢ $95,000 to DePauw University, $82,- 
000 to Earlham College, and $45,- 
000 to Franklin College, all in Ind.: 
for unrestricted use and faculty 
improvement 

$100,500 to Evansville College, Ind., 
and $99,500 to Wabash College, 
Ind., for unrestricted support, lan- 
guage laboratory, and faculty im- 
provement 

$120,500 to Hanover College, Ind., 
for unrestricted use, library acquisi- 
tions, self-study of educational pro- 
gram, language laboratory, and fac- 
ulty improvement 

$75,000; to Harvard University, 
Center for the Study of the History 
of Liberty in America, Mass., for 
3-year support 

$85,000 to Manchester College, Ind., 
for science building equipment, 
library acquisitions, faculty improve- 
ment, and unrestricted use 

$20,000 to Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, Pa., for un- 
restricted purposes 

$95,000 to Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Ind., for faculty research and 
improvement, library acquisitions, 
and general purposes 

$10,000 to Talladega College, Ala., 
and $25,000 to Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., for faculty improvement 
$115,000 to Union College for char- 
acter research project 
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e $140,000 to Valparaiso University, 
Ind., for library acquisitions, faculty 
improvement, rehabilitation of Heri- 
tage Hall, and general support 


List (ALBERT A.) FOUNDATION, Conn., 
and Albert A. List and family: 
$1,000,000 to New School for Social 
Research, N.Y., for operating ex- 
penses, increasing faculty salaries, and 
developing Art Center 


McGREGoR FunpD, Mich., $110,000 to 
Wayne State University, Mich., for 
special program support 


MELLON (A.W.) EDUCATIONAL AND 
CHARITABLE TRUST, Pa., $51,000 to 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pa., 
for advanced placement program 


MELLON (RICHARD KING) FOUNDA- 
TION, Pa., $25,000 to Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pa., for development drive 


MERRILL (CHARLES E.) TrusT, N.Y., 
$25,000 to, American International 
College, Mass. 


e $70,800 to Atlanta University, Ga., 
to train humanities and social 
science teachers (3-year grant) 


e $30,000 to Bates College, Me., for 
scholarships for faculty children and 
for addition to science building 


e $25,000 to Boston University, School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Mass.; 
$25,000 to Providence College, R.L.; 
and $50,000 to Stanford University, 
Graduate School of Business, Calif. 


METROPOLITAN FOUNDATION OF AT- 
LANTA, Ga., $12,500 to Atlanta Baptist 
College, Ga., and $10,700 to Emory 
University, Ga. 


Motr (CHARLES STEWART) FOUNDA- 
TION, Mich., $20,000 to Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich., for community service 
program in economics and allied areas 


NEw YorK COMMUNITY TRUST, $20,- 
200 to American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, N.Y.; $26,100 to 
Cornell University, N.Y.; $59,750 to 
Harvard College, Mass.; $10,750 to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and $10,000 to Rutgers University, 
N.J. 

PACKAGING FOUNDATION, Mich., $100,- 
000 to Michigan State University to 
establish school of packaging 
RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $22,- 
500+ to Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
for research and graduate training in 
biochemistry and nutrition (3-year 


\ grant) 


RICHARDSON FounpATION, N.Y., $425,- 
000 to Davidson College, N.C. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$100,000 to Columbia University, 
Graduate School of Journalism, N.Y., 
for advanced science writing program 


¢ $16,000 to University of Wisconsin 
for visiting professor of African his- 
tory and anthropology (3-year grant) 


ROSENBERG FOUNDATION, Calif., $15,- 
343 to University of California for 
graduate internship program in teacher 
education 


SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$26,870 to Brandeis University, Mass., 
for graduate program in philanthropic 
research 


SAN FRANCISCO FOUNDATION, Calif., 
$34,753 to Stanford University, Calif., 
and $16,358 to University of Cali- 
fornia 


SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$187,500 for research grants at 19 
colleges and universities 


SLOAN (ALFRED P.) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$100,000 to Columbia University, 
Graduate School of Journalism, N.Y., 
for advanced science writing pro- 
gram 


¢ $1,000,000 to Cornell University, 

Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, N.Y., for 
Sloan Institute of Hospital Admin- 
istration 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION FOUNDATION, 
Ga., $12,568 to North Carolina Col- 
lege for advanced training in school 
administration 


TIMKEN FOUNDATION OF CANTON, 
Ohio, $25,000 to Malone College, 
Ohio, for operating funds 


UNITED STATES STEEL FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $25,000 Quality Improvement 
Award to Milligan College, Tenn. 


WELCH (ROBERT A.) FOUNDATION, 
Texas, $90,000 to Texas Southern Uni- 
versity for natural science and chem- 
istry research 


WILSON (WooDROW) NATIONAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP FOUNDATION, N.J., $1,814,- 
000 to 75 graduate schools in USS. 
and Canada, essentially for graduate 
teacher training 


ZISKIND (JACOB) TRUST FOR CHARI- 
TABLE PURPOSES, Mass., $100,000 to 
Smith College Mass., for development 
program 


LIBRARIES 


AVALON FouNDATION, N.Y., $105,000 

to New York Public Library for book 

acquisition and exchange program 

with foreign libraries and _institu- 

tions 

¢ $50,000 to Pierpont Morgan Library, 
N.Y., for lecture and seminar fund 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$250,000 to Foundation Library Cen- 
ter, N.Y., for operating support 


e $200,000 to Library of Congress, 
D.C., for establishment of Africana 
unit 

COOPER FOUNDATION, Texas, $18,900 

to Waco Public Library, Texas, for 

new East Side branch library 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, 
D.C., $100,000 to American Library 
Association, American Association of 
School Librarians, Ill, to implement 
publication of Standards for School 
Library Program 


¢ $60,040 to American Library Asso- 
ciation, Ill., for improvement of 
small community library service 


$30,991 to American Library Asso- 
ciation, Ill, to plan Century 21 
Exposition exhibit 
$50,000 to American Library Asso- 
ciation, Ill., for study of fire protec- 
tion and insurance of library build- 
ings and collections 
$20,000 to de Florez Company for 
construction of working model of 
automatic book-cradle/page-turner 
$25,000 to National Bureau of 
Standards, D.C., for survey of mech- 
anized information and facsimile 
retrieval systems 
$50,000 to University of Illinois, 
Chicago Division Library, for auto- 
mation of university libraries 
$58,886 to University of Pittsburgh, 
Graduate School of Public Health, 
Pa., for testing and refining infor- 
mation retrieval techniques 
$68,216 to Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., for studies in word cor- 
relation and automatic indexing 
e $50,000 to Yale University, Conn., 
for development of selective book 
retirement program 
Forp FounpaTION, N.Y., $112,000 to 
Government of Burma to improve 
collection, use, and professional staff 
of University of Mandalay library 
e $8,000,000 to Council on Library 
Resources, D.C., for library methods 
research 
HANNA (LEONARD C.), JR., FUND, 
Ohio, $150,000 to Baldwin Wallace 
College, Ohio, for Ritter Library 
HARTFORD FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC 
GIVING, Conn., $25,000 to Institute 
of Living, Conn., for remodelling and 
equipping patients’ library 
HORRMANN (AUGUST) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $100,000 to Wagner College, 
N.Y., toward library construction 
JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW YORK, 
$50,000 to Brown University, R.I., for 
additional library facilities 
e $50,000 to Pierpont Morgan Library, 
N.Y., toward remodelling and air 


conditioning annex building 
KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$400,000 to Foundation Library Cen- 
ter, N.Y., for support of central 
services 
KILLGORE (FLORENCE LEE AND C.L.) 
FOUNDATION, Texas, $100,000 to 
Moore County, Texas, for construc- 
tion of library 
KRESGE FOUNDATION, Mich., $25,000 
to Simmons College, Mass., toward 
library construction 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $25,000 to 
Anderson College, Ind., for library 
materials 
¢ $20,000 to Goshen College, Ind., 
and $20,000 to Indiana Central Col- 
lege, Ind., for library acquisitions 
¢ $34,500 to Indiana University for 
training of rare-book librarians 
e $125,000 to Indiana University 
Foundation for Lilly Library acqui- 
sitions 
MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) FouNn- 
DATION, N.Y., $200,000 to Harvard 
Medical Center, Mass., for Library 
of Medicine 
e $50,000 for proposed Medical 
Library Center of New York 
McGrecor FUND, Mich., $26,190 to 
Alma College, Mich., for installation 
of stacks in library 
MERRILL (CHARLES E.) Trust, N.Y., 
$25,000 to University of Notre Dame, 
Ind., for library 
PIONEER FOUNDATION, Texas, $10,000 
for city-county library building in 
Sweetwater, Texas 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$48,000 to New York Public Library 
for quarterly listing, in Spanish, of 
books published in Latin America 
(2-year grant) 
SAN FRANCISCO FOUNDATION, Calif., 
$20,000 to Stanford University, Calif., 
for R.L. Wilbur Fund, Lane Library 
SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $10,000 to University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for perfecting electronic 
techniques of information retrieval 


PUBLISHING AND 
BROADCASTING 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $50,000 
to Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association, N.Y. 


¢ $35,000} to Milbank Memorial 
Fund, N.Y., toward costs of study, 
writing, and publication of The 
Contributions of Public Health to 
the World 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$12,000 to American Alumni Council, 


D.C., for pilot issue of magazine on 
higher education 


e $10,000 to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for completion of book on 
present state of scientific knowledge 
of human behavior 


Forp FouNpDATION, N.Y., $55,767 to 
3 Texas colleges for salaries of in- 
structors presenting televised college- 
credit courses 


e $15,000 to Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction, Fla., and $35,000 
to Western Michigan University, to 
release faculty members to teach 
televised college-credit courses 

e $27,188 to Michigan State Univer- 
sity; $21,450 to Montana State Uni- 
versity; $18,080 to Southern Illinois 
University; $25,000 to University of 
Tennessee; $21,000 to University of 
Vermont; and $44,800 to WGBH 
Educational Foundation, Mass.: in 
each case for activation of educa- 
tional television channels 


e $25,000 to Middle East Institute, 
D.C., for improving coverage and 
quality of Middle East Journal 

¢ $30,450 to Queens College, N.C., 
for 2 instructors to videotape one- 
semester calculus course and two- 
semester German course 


e $59,250 to Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, Ga., for development 
of educational television 


e $20,900 to Southwest Texas Edu- 
cational Television Council for acti- 
vating educational television station 
in San Antonio 

e $72,100 to University of Miami, 
Fla., for teachers to present tele- 
vised credit courses in humanities 
and social sciences 


¢ $12,715 to University of Toronto, 
Canada, for visits of Canadian edu- 
cators to educational television sta- 
tions and programs in U.S. 


¢ $35,000 to Western Michigan Uni- 
" versity for release of faculty mem- 
bers to teach televised college-credit 
courses 
JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW York, 
$67,100 to University of New Hamp- 
shire for televised high school level 
calculus course 
OLD DOMINION FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$50,000 to Greater Washington Edu- 
cational Television Association, D.C. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$25,000 to New York University, 
Graduate Institute of Book Publish- 
ing, for 2-year support 
ROSENBERG FOUNDATION, Calif., $12,- 
500 to KQED, Calif., for extension of 
service, and $25,300 for kinescope 
Spanish lessons for children 


SPAULDING-POTTER CHARITABLE 
Trusts, N.H., $40,000 to WGBH-TV, 
Mass., educational television station, 
for mobile tape recording unit 


WESTERN NEW YORK FOUNDATION, 
$10,000 to WNED-TV, N.Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS 


BaBcock (MARY REYNOLDS) FOUNDA- 
TION, N.C., $12,000 to Adelphi Col- 
lege, N.Y., for scholarships to develop 
education program in Pacific area and 
Latin America 


BAKER (GEORGE F.) Trust, N.Y., $50,- 
000 to Whitman College, Wash., for 
scholarship program 


BUFFALO FOUNDATION, N.Y., $15,927 
for scholarships and student awards 


BURGER FOUNDATION, Wis., $10,000 to 
Board of Education, Manitowoc, Wis., 
for Scholarship Fund 


CALDER (LOUIS) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$25,000 to George Fox College, Ore., 
for scholarships and for work in 
sciences 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$55,000 to Afro-American Institute, 
and $45,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for administrative expenses of 
inter-university scholarship program 
for African students 


GIVEN (IRENE HEINZ GIVEN AND JOHN 
LAPoRTE) FOUNDATION, N.Y., $50,000 
to Gallaudet College, D.C., for schol- 
arship fund 


HAYDEN (CHARLES) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $250,000 to Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for scholarships 


IRVINE (JAMES) FOUNDATION, Calif., 
$30,000 to University of Redlands, 
Calif., to establish scholarship 


JockEY HOoLLow FOUNDATION, N.J., 
$40,000 to Fairleigh-Dickinson Uni- 
versity, N.J., for scholarships 


MERRILL (CHARLES E.) TRusT, N.Y., 
$25,000 to Carleton College, Minn., 
to establish scholarship fund in eco- 
nomics 


NosBLE (EDWARD JOHN) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $25,000 to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah, for Edwin Smith Hinck- 
ley scholarship fund 


SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $20,000 to University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for scholarships to high 
school students entering University 
from junior year 


SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y., | 


$143,750 for scholarships, provided 
through National Merit Scholarship 
program, for undergraduates planning 
high school science and mathematics 
teaching careers 
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The Foundation Library Center was 
incorporated in New York in 1956 
primarily to assemble and disseminate 
information about foundations. The 
Center’s library of foundation reports, 
of books and pamphlets on general 
philanthropic subjects, and of file 
materials on foundation grants and 
activities, is open to the public during 
business hours. 

The Center does not act for or 
represent any foundation or group 
of foundations; neither does it make 
specific recommendations as to likely 
sources of funds or possible oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

Collections of foundation material 
have been assembled for regional use 
at: Foundation Library Collection, 
Atlanta Public Library, 125 Carnegie 
Way, N.W., Atlanta 2, Georgia; Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, 5721 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois; 
Kansas City Public Library, 311 East 
12 St., Kansas City 6, Missouri; Cleve- 
land Foundation Library, 1241 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; Regional Foundation Library, 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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